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ROCK OF AGES THE RING CYCLE 
FOE TURNED FRIEND 
“A MILLION-TO-ONE IN HIS CORNER 
UNDERDOG” 
A REAL-LIFE ROCKY 2ist CENTURY ROCK 
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Rocky Balboa, the underdog palooka who fought his way to box 
office super-success, burst into popular culture in 1976. Now, 
45 years later, tourists still run the steps of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Marching bands play “Gonna Fly Now” as 
halftime entertainment. High school football teams get wild- 
eyed to “Eye of the Tiger.” Rocky’s legacy endures. 
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ylvester Stallone was the 

first to admit there was 

nothing new about Rocky 

Balboa, whose most famous 

monosyllable—“Yo!”—is 

likely as old as Cro-Magnon 
man. The Roman numerals appended to 
four Rocky sequels date to Caesar’s time, 
while the main storyline of the film 
franchise—as a television announcer 
shrieks in Rocky IV, just before Balboa 
squares off with Ivan Drago—is “a true 
case of David and Goliath!” 

Whatever its origin, the Rocky fran- 
chise taps into something eternal, pos- 
sibly even preverbal, though Stallone 
dates the protagonist that he created 
only to the dawn of cinema. “I didn’t 
invent this formula of the little guy who 
beats the system,” said the star, writer, 
and sometime director, himself a meta- 
phorical little guy who beat the system. 
“Frank Capra did very well with it, and 
so did Charlie Chaplin. If Rocky proves 
anything, it’s that old formulas never 
die.” By the time Stallone wrote Rocky, 
Hollywood had already made roughly 
100 boxing movies. 

“Rocky revives something old that 
has always worked,” is how Burgess 
Meredith put it on the eve of the 
1977 Oscars, when he was up for Best 
Supporting Actor for the role of boxing 
trainer Mickey Goldmill. “It allows the 
audience to participate. They feel that’s 
them up there on the screen. They have 
an emotional investment in the film.” 

If old formulas never die, neither do 
old boxers. Rocky Balboa, who burst 
into the American consciousness 45 
years ago, in 1976, has lived on through 
eight movies and counting. The charac- 
ter earned a Best Actor nomination for 
Stallone at the start of the Jimmy Carter 
administration (for Rocky) and a Best 
Supporting Actor nod at the end of the 
Barack Obama presidency (for Creed). 
That 39-year gap between nominations 
is the longest for any actor playing the 
same character. 

In those four decades, “Yo, Adrian” 
has joined the very short list of very 
short quotes that are instantly iden- 
tifiable with a classic character 
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THE ROCKY FRANCHISE TAPPED 
into something universal, 
though the theme was nothing 
new. Stallone’s version of little 
guy beats the system resounded 
in part through Rocky’s epic 
bouts with Apollo Creed (shown 
here in Rocky in 1976). 








from a classic film. Tourists to this 
day run up the 72 stone steps of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art—now 
called the Rocky Steps—as the title 
character did in Rocky, and venerate 
the statue of Rocky that Stallone com- 
missioned, as a prop, for Rocky III. The 
statue has done almost as much run- 
ning through Philadelphia as the char- 
acter it represents. It once stood at the 
top of the museum steps, was moved to 
Philadelphia’s Spectrum arena—site of 
Balboa’s first fight with Apollo Creed— 
and now stands at the bottom of the 
museunmn’s steps, bronze arms forever 
raised in triumph, holding the pose for 
tourists with selfie sticks. 


ROCKY “ALLOWS 
THE AUDIENCE TO 
PARTICIPATE. THEY 
FEEL THAT’S THEM 
UP THERE ON THE 
SCREEN. THEY HAVE 
AN EMOTIONAL 
INVESTMENT.” 
—BURGESS MEREDITH 


When the robe that Rocky wore 
into the ring to fight Apollo Creed 
for the first time made its way into 
the National Museum of American 
History at the Smithsonian, sharing a 
roof with Lincoln’s top hat and Edison’s 
light bulb, that museum’s then-direc- 
tor, Brent D. Glass, said: “The story of 
Rocky Balboa, an underdog from the 
urban working class, is a quintessen- 
tial depiction of the American dream.” 
Can the same be said of Stallone, and the 
making of Rocky? 

As Rock would say: “Abzalootly.” 

“In one year, my life exploded for the 
better,’ Stallone said in the 2020 docu- 
mentary 40 Years of Rocky: The Birth of 
a Classic. “So I tell people, ‘you never 
know. You just never, never know if 
you’re gonna hit the lottery. You just 
gotta keep buying tickets.” @ 
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With $106 left in the bank, Sylvester Stallone took one last 
swing at movie stardom. It landed, and Rocky—the story 
he conceived—would become one of the greatest. 
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ylvester Stallone was born 
in the Hell’s Kitchen neigh- 
borhood of Manhattan 
in 1946 to a dancer-slash- 
astrologer, Jackie, and 
her hairdresser husband, 
Francesco. Francesco was an Italian 
immigrant who opened a chain of 
beauty salons in the Washington, D.C., 
area, which is why Stallone lived in 
Silver Spring, Maryland, before attend- 
ing high school—after his bickering 
parents finally divorced—in a city that 
would leave a lasting impression on 
him, and vice versa: Philadelphia. 

“Rocky could only come from 
Philadelphia,” Stallone once told 
Philadelphia magazine, adding: 
“Rocky moves at a certain pace. Nota 
New York pace. A Philadelphia pace. 
A more soulful pace. I thought of him 
as much more conservative in his life. 
And I thought that he would belong to 
asmaller kind of infrastructure, where 
the neighborhoods were tighter. Where 
the world was more claustrophobic. I 
just thought, ‘A Philadelphia fighter. 
Rocky’s a Philadelphia fighter.” 

After high school, Stallone attended 
Miami Dade College and the University 
of Miami. He left Miami to pursue act- 
ing in New York City, where he ush- 
ered at the Baronet movie theater in 
Manhattan. He later sold scripts for 
television and struggled to find work 
as an actor, playing the role of Stud, for 
instance, in The Party at Kitty and Stud’s 
before making a well-received turn in 
one big movie, The Lords of Flatbush, 
which wasn’t a commercial success. 
Stallone was pushing 30 in 1975 and— 
by his own account—“condemned to 
Encino [California]’ with his preg- 
nant wife, Sasha, to an anonymous life 
of bit roles and acting lessons when 
he decided to take one more swing at 
movie stardom. 

The Stallones had $106 in the bank 
in 1975 and were living with their 
bull mastiff—named Butkus, after the 
Chicago Bears middle linebacker—in 
an apartment in Hollywood. There, 
over three and a half days, Stallone 
wrote a longhand first draft of a 
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STALLONE SPENT HIS EARLY 
years in Silver Spring, Maryland 
(opposite, top left, in 1960), 
and played football at Devereux 
Manor, a high school in 
Pennsylvania (opposite, top 
right, in 1964). He struggled 
to find work as an actor early 
on and appeared, uncredited, 
as a subway thug in Woody 
Allen’s 1971 film Bananas 
(right) before his role in the 
1974 film The Lords of Flatbush 
(below), alongside Paul Mace, 
Henry Winkler, and Perry King. 
Stallone would go on to write 
his brother, Frank (opposite, 
bottom, at the opening of 
Frank’s band, Valentine, at 

the Roxy in West Hollywood in 
1978), into four Rocky movies. 
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screenplay that had been taking shape 
in his head for 10 months. 

In ared Mead spiral notebook, col- 
lege-ruled, Stallone had scribbled the 
story of a down-and-out guy striving 
for something better. That the under- 
dog happened to be a boxer was almost 
beside the point, though he did draw 
inspiration from a36-year-old no-hope 
heavyweight named Chuck Wepner, 
who knocked down Muhammad Ali 
during 15 brutal rounds of boxing on 
March 24, 1975, outside Cleveland. 

And while Ali won the fight and 
remained heavyweight champion of 
the world, Wepner emerged a hero, 
“the Bayonne Bleeder” who went toe- 
to-toe with the brash, beautiful Ali, the 


“IF THEY MADE 
A MOVIE ABOUT 
HOW THIS MOVIE 
CAME ABOUT, 
YOU WOULDN’T 
BELIEVE IT.” 

— JOHNNY CARSON 


Greatest of All Time. The making of 
Rocky is its own Wepnerian underdog 
story. “If they made a movie about how 
this movie came about, you wouldn’t 
believe it?’ Johnny Carson told his audi- 
ence on The Tonight Show on December 
16, 1976, a few weeks after Rocky had 
opened to astonishing success. 

“If I had known it was going to be 
this difficult, I wouldn’t have done it,” 
Stallone replied. “I think it was a classic 
case of blissful stupidity.” 

Stallone took his own plight— years 
as a down-and-out actor—and made 
the actor a prizefighter. Producers 
Irwin Winkler and Robert Chartoff so 
loved the script they offered Stallone 
$100,000, then $200,000, and finally 
$265,000 for the rights to film it with 
an A-list actor in the lead role. 

But the impoverished screenwriter 
declined the money, vowing to star 
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THOUGH THE IDEA HAD BEEN IN 
his head for 10 months, Stallone 
wrote a first draft of Rocky in three 
and a half days in 1975 (top), 
documenting scenes in a red Mead 


notebook with “Rocky I” scrawled 
on the cover (bottom), including 
one in which Adrian makes her way 
toward a battered Rocky after the 
first Creed fight (opposite). 





ROCKY WAS DIRECTED BY 
John G. Avildsen (above, 
second from right, on set), 
who was adept at low-budget 
filmmaking, a must for the first 
film. Talia Shire played Adrian 
(opposite, top), who worked 
at a pet shop and sold Rocky 
two turtles, Cuff and Link 
(opposite, bottom). 
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in Rocky or let the script languish. 
When the producers finally assented, 
Stallone got about $25,000 and 10 per- 
cent of the profits, though those profits 
were purely hypothetical at the time he 
signed the contract. “[If] you’ve never 
seen that kind of money,” Stallone said 
of the upfront riches he turned down, 
“you don’t miss it.” 

When Chartoff later called Rocky “a 
million-to-one underdog,” he wasn’t 
only talking about the character but 
the film itself. The original script, in 
that battered red notebook, ended 
with a man fighting through a mob 
to get to his beloved as if “trying to go 





upstream against the tide or up a down 
escalator.” This was Rocky reaching out 
for Adrian, of course, but it was also 
Stallone striving for stardom. 


o direct Rocky, the producers 
hired John G. Avildsen, well 
versed in low-budget filmmak- 
ing, whose high point had been 
Save the Tiger, the 1973 film for which 
Jack Lemmon won the Oscar for Best 
Actor. Rocky had a budget of $950,000 
and only 28 days to shoot when filming 
began in Philadelphia on November 5, 
1975. ‘It was early in the morning on the 
streets of Philadelphia, it was freezing 


“IT WAS EARLY IN 
THE MORNING ON 
THE STREETS OF 
PHILADELPHIA, IT 
WAS FREEZING COLD, 
AND I JUST STARTED 
TO FEEL SOMETHING 
WELLING INSIDE, 
AND THEY GO, ‘SLY, 
ARE YOU READY?’ 
iGO, ‘PM NOT. BUT 
ROCKY ISs.’” 
—SYLVESTER STALLONE 


cold, and I just started to feel something 
welling inside, and they go, ‘Sly, are you 
ready? and I go, ‘T’m not. But Rocky is,” 
Stallone said in Derek Wayne Johnson’s 
documentary 40 Years of Rocky, made 
from the home movies of Avildsen and 
production manager Lloyd Kaufman. 

Rocky would be a family affair. 
Stallone brought his own bull mastiff 
to Philadelphia to appear as Rocky’s 
pooch (and training partner) in the 
film. His younger brother, Frank 
Stallone, sang Philly doo-wop around 
a burning trash can as the streets 
seethed with steam. Frank and Sly’s 
father, Frank Stallone Sr., rang the 
bell at ringside during the climactic 
prizefight. 

And yet the meager budget gave 
the movie much of its quirky charm. 
Rocky took Adrian to an empty skat- 
ing rink on their first date—after hours, 
when it was closed—so the produc- 
tion wouldn't have to pay extras to fill 
out the background. For the big fight 
with Apollo Creed, Rocky’s cornermen 
wore sickly pink sweaters, the color of 
Pepto-Bismol, because the red lettering 
on the back of the white sweaters the 
wardrobe department had made bled 
in the laundry, and there was no time 
or money to change them out. Rocky’s 
own robe was made much too large, 
which is why, in the movie, he calls 
attention to its absurdly capacious 
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dimensions: They weren’t going to 
make a second robe. 

In this spirit, Rocky was filmed 
on the fly, on location, much of it in 
the Kensington neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. A building on Front 
Street became Mighty Mick’s gym, 
roughly opposite the actual, real-world 
pet shop that became Adrian’s movie 
workplace. The most famous of the 
locations—destroyed by fire in 1990— 
was Cross Brothers Meat Packing Co., 
where Paulie worked and Rocky used 
a side of beef as a heavy bag. 

Rocky is a local palooka, moon- 
lighting as a fighter while acting as 
muscle for a local loan shark, Tony 
Gazzo. But he’s too nice for that job, 
too sweet, with a crush on Adrian, the 
woman at the pet shop who sold him 
his two turtles, Cuff and Link. 
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When the heavyweight champion 
of the world, Apollo Creed, has a fight 
fall through, he needs to find an oppo- 
nent to fill the slot and fill the seats at 
the Spectrum in Philadelphia on New 
Year’s Day 1976. Creed, running his fin- 
ger down a list of local fighters, seizes 
on Balboa’s nickname. “The media will 
eat it up,” he says. “Apollo Creed meets 
the Eye-talian Stallion. Sounds like a 
damn monster movie.” 

So Rocky courts Adrian and trains 
to fight, the yin and yang of all Rocky 
movies. Ninety minutes into the film, 
Rocky takes off at dawn on his famous 
training run, with the elevated train 
rattling overhead and “Gonna Fly 
Now” blasting out of theater speakers 
in Dolby sound. Here was the final, cru- 
cial piece of the film: its soaring score by 


Bill Conti, a 33-year-old conductor and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 





“IF | HAD KNOWN 
IT WAS GOING TO 
BE THIS DIFFICULT, 
| WOULDN’T HAVE 
DONE IT. | THINK 
IT WAS A CLASSIC 
CASE OF BLISSFUL 
STUPIDITY.” 
—SYLVESTER STALLONE 


ADRIAN’S BROTHER AND 
Rocky’s best friend, Paulie, 
became jealous of the 

duo’s growing relationship 
(opposite). But Rocky was 
devoted to Adrian—and to his 
training. He ran through the 
streets of Philly (above) and 
punched sides of beef at the 
meat company where Paulie 
worked (right, in a scene 
with a TV news reporter). 
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ROCKY’S TRAINING SCENES 
were arguably as iconic as his 
fights—and sometimes just 

as painful in real life. Stallone 
cracked a knuckle after hours 

of sparing with a side of beef at 
Cross Brothers Meat Packing Co. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 

composer of film scores whom United 
Artists hired to provide a soundtrack 
to Rocky’s life. “I hear brass and I hear 
loud when it’s time to go into battle,” 
Conti said, and wrote both an elegiac 
piano score for a loser—Rocky at the 
start of the film—and a brassy fanfare 
for his training. Avildsen thought it 
could use lyrics. “He’s standing up 
there jumping around,” he told Conti. 
“It’s like he’s gonna fly.” 

In Philadelphia’s Italian Market, 
local merchants and their patrons 
were captured on film candidly observ- 
ing this stranger—an obscure actor— 
running in their midst. Rocky’s run 
ends at the Philadelphia Museum of 


“THE MEDIA WILL 
EAT IT UP. APOLLO 
CREED MEETS 
THE EYE-TALIAN 
STALLION. SOUNDS 
LIKE A DAMN 
MONSTER MOVIE.” 
—APOLLO CREED 
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Art, where Stallone wanted to carry 
Butkus up the steps. But the bull mas- 
tiff was too heavy. Instead, Stallone was 
joined by a Philadelphia native named 
Garrett Brown, who used his inven- 
tion—the Steadicam—to take viewers 
up the steps with Rocky. By the time 
Stallone reached the top, Avildsen was 
panning out, pulling back into a wide 
shot as the fighter danced and looked 
down at the City of Brotherly Love. 
But Conti’s music was so soaring and 
intense that the opposite effect was 
required: Avildsen literally reversed 
the film and the pullback became a 
closeup, which is why Rocky appears 
to be dancing backward just before the 
freeze frame. 

After Stallone ascended another set 
of steps—to the stage of the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavilion in Los Angeles when 
Rocky won the Oscar for Best Picture 
at the 1977 Academy Awards— he was 
flanked by producers Winkler and 
Chartoff, who raised Stallone’s armsasa 
referee would for the winner of a prize- 
fight, a champion of the world, which 
Stallone had become. Stallone had 
lost in the Best Actor category to Peter 
Finch for Network, but Avildsen had 
won for Best Director, and Rocky wona 


APOLLO CREED WAS IN 

full bicentennial glory when 
he stared down Rocky in his 
oversize robe. 
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ROCKY LOST HIS BRUTAL FIRST 
bout with Creed (this page), but 
Rocky would win the Oscar for 
Best Picture at the 1977 Academy 
Awards, with Irwin Winkler, 
Stallone, and Robert Chartoff 
accepting (opposite, top). 
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third Oscar for Best Editing. And then 
the musical director of the Academy 
Awards was, for the first time, Bill Conti. 

“Gonna Fly Now” would spend 20 
weeks on the Billboard chart and peak 
at number one over the Fourth of July 
weekend in 1977. The scene the song 
played over, Rocky ascending the steps 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
was now being reenacted by tourists in 
Philadelphia, something to do on vaca- 
tion along with visiting the Liberty Bell 
and getting a cheese steak. 

The song and the movie had audi- 
ences shadow-boxing their way out of 
theaters. Children were cracking eggs 


“SHE WAS SINGING 
HER SONG 
‘EVERGREEN’ AND 
WAS STANDING 
ON THE PODIUM 
REHEARSING, AND 
SHE SAID: ‘YOU 
KNOW, EVERY 
MORNING I RUN TO 
YOUR SONG, 
AND IT REALLY 

GETS ME UP.’” 
—BILL CONTI OF BARBRA STREISAND 


into glasses and glugging the raw yolks 
down for breakfast. They sparred with 
the arborvitaes in front of their sub- 
urban homes as if they were hang- 
ing sides of beef. Boxing gyms across 
America saw a surge of new enthusi- 
asts pounding heavy bags. 

By the spring of 1977, the nation was 
in thrall to Rocky. Conti had lost out at 
the Oscars for Best Original Song to 
Barbra Streisand, whose “Evergreen” 
from A Star Is Born took the statu- 
ette. But Streisand told Conti during 
the Academy Awards rehearsal that 
when she got up in the morning to jog, 
she put on “Gonna Fly Now” to pump 
herself up. @ 
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IN THEIR 15-ROUND BOUTIN ~ ‘ 


Ohio, Wepner knocked down 
Ali—one of only four times 
the Greatest was toppled 

in his 61 career fights. 
Opposite: The Bayonne, New 
Jersey, native trained for the 
Like larmelenet(e(-mel(-\1(-)F-lalep 
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A REAL-LIFE 


ROCKY 


After fighter Chuck Wepner famously knocked down 
Muhammad Aliin 1975, his story became the archetype 
of another underdog palooka. 


CHUCK WEPNER was a 36-year- 


old ex-Marine, bouncer, and club 
fighter from New Jersey when he 
found himself in a heavyweight title 
fight against Muhammad Ali outside 
Cleveland on March 24, 1975. James 
Brown performed beforehand, singing 
the national anthem. (He would later 
sing “Living in America” in Rocky IV.) 
The bout was promoted by Don King, 
whose slogan—“ Only in America”—was 
repeated by King soundalike George 
Washington Duke tn Rocky V. 

As fans watched on closed-circuit TV, 
Wepner threw a right to Ali’s ribs in the 
ninth round that knocked the greatest 
fighter of all time to the canvas. Replays 
showed Wepner had stepped on Ali’s 
foot when he threw the punch, but the 
result was still stunning: It was only the 
fourth time Ali had been knocked down 
in his career. The referee stopped the 
fight in the 15th and final round with 
Ali the clear victor, but Wepner had 
impressed at least one viewer. 


“What | saw was pretty extraordinary,” 
Stallone recalled. “I saw a man they call 
the Bayonne Bleeder, who didn’t have a 
chance at all against the greatest fighting 
machine that ever lived.” 

The Bayonne Bleeder and the Italian 
Stallion shared other similarities. They 
were both East Coast working-class 
palookas. As Rocky would do against 
Thunderlips, Wepner fought a wrestler, 
Andre the Giant, in 1976. 

Wepner claimed that Stallone had 
promised him recompense for partially 
inspiring Rocky, and he sued the actor 
in 2003 for $15 million. The pair later 
settled for what Wepner described 
as a fraction of that amount. And yet 
there would be a Hollywood ending of 
sorts. In 2017, Wepner finally became 
the undisguised subject of a motion 
picture, in which he was played by 
another movie star, Liev Schreiber. It was 
titled Chuck, but its cheeky advertising 
tagline called it: “The untold story of the 
inspiration for Rocky Balboa.” 
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Rocky and its sequels II through V were biblical in scale 
and in storyline—foes, fights, vengeance, victories, defeats, 
and resurrection that stretched far from Philly. 
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tallone made two films 
right after Rocky. Neither 
EIS.T. nor Paradise Alley 
rivaled their forerunner 
as a commercial or artistic 
success. The second Rocky 
film came at a career turning point for 
its star. “There is one question which 
when I hear it makes me very mad,” 
he told film critic Roger Ebert on the 
afternoon of the Rocky IT premiere in 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1979. 
“Will Rocky IT save your career?’ Is 
this my comeback, they wanna know. 
Will it pull my career out of the toilet? 
I didn’t think I was doin’ so bad.” 

The sequel (Stallone called it a 
“continuation”) would have seven 
times the budget as the original—and 
eight times the punching, Stallone 
claimed. Avildsen didn’t care for the 
script Stallone had written, so Stallone 
would direct, write, and star, making 
him the auteur. 

The second Rocky begins where the 
first one left off, with Apollo knocking 
Rocky down in the 14th round of their 
title fight, Mickey urging Rock to stay 
down, Rocky ignoring him, Creed bob- 
bing in triumph, Rocky getting up to 
batter Creed’s ribs, and Adrian enter- 
ing the arena as the Conti theme soars. 
“Cut me, Mick, cut me!’ Rocky pleads. 
In the brutal 15th round, Creed is on 
the ropes, savaged by Balboa, but he’s 
saved by the bell, telling Rocky in the 
clinch, “Ain’t gonna be no rematch.” 
Rocky replies, “Don’t want one.” 

But the moviegoing public wanted 
a rematch, and so did United Artists, 
and thus Rocky IT, as the trailer prom- 
ised, would feature “the most elec- 
trifying rematch in motion picture 
history.” 

Like Rocky, the sequel would echo 
the life of Stallone, whose sudden 
rise from poverty and obscurity to 
wealth and celebrity was mirrored 
by Balboa’s. For Stallone, the time 
between the first two Rocky films was 
often embarrassing. “The last two 
years have been pretty tough, public 
image-wise,” he told Ebert. “My ego got 
blown out of proportion.” 
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The film was released in 1979 but 
set in 1976, so Conti’s title theme has 
hints of disco as Rocky, still robed, 
is rushed by ambulance after the 
Creed fight to Pennsylvania Hospital, 
where a mob of fans and press await 
his wheelchaired arrival. He is now 
freighted, as Stallone was, with celeb- 
rity and all its indignities. “Rocky,” a 
reporter asks, “do you think you have 
brain damage?” 

Improbably, Creed is wheeled 
into Balboa’s path (is Don King run- 
ning this hospital?) and challenges 
Rocky to fight him again right now, 
or at any time in the future, while the 
press urges a rematch that “could be 
worth millions.” This was Stallone’s 
own dilemma: not to keep fighting for 
money, as Rocky did, but to keep play- 
ing Rocky for unfathomable paydays. 


ocky is told he’ll make 
$300,000 “this fiscal year” on 
endorsements alone. He takes 
Adrian to the Philadelphia 
Zoo, in the snow, and in front of the 
tiger enclosure says to her: “I was won- 
derin’ if you wouldn’t mind marryin’ 
me very much.” He’s in the thrift-shop 
jacket and the porkpie hat. She’s in ear- 
muffs and replies, “Whadja say?” 

The wedding takes place at St. 
Thomas Aquinas Roman Catholic 
Church in Philadelphia. Instead of 
the traditional “I do,” Rocky replies: 
“Yeah, abzalootlee, yes.” When the 
priest declares them man and wife, 
Rock says, “Tanks, foddah, ya done real 
good.” The priest then turns paparazzo 
and takes a Polaroid of the departing 
star. For someone who had found fame 
more or less overnight, Stallone was 
writing what he knew. 

Rocky had cleared 37 grand from 
the first Creed fight, money Tony 
Gazzo urges him to invest in con- 
dominiums. “Condominiums?” says 
Rocky, still in the church. “I never 
use em.” This is a running gag in the 
Rocky movies: his Yogi Berra penchant 
for malapropisms. (In Rocky V, he'll 
advise his protégé, Tommy Gunn, to 
move side-to-side, “like a Metrodome.” 








AFTER ROCKY, THE 
moviegoing public wanted 

a rematch. Rocky II, as the 
trailer promised, would 
feature “the most electrifying 
rematch in motion picture 
history.” (And, of course, 
more grueling training.) 
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“I WAS WONDERIN’ 
IF YOU WOULDN'T 
MIND MARRYIN’ 
ME VERY MUCH.” 
—ROCKY 
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In Rocky Balboa, he'll say: “Jamaica? 
[He’s] European.”) 

And so our meatball heroes depart, 
Rocky and Adrian, man and wife, he 
carrying her past the trash-can-fire 
doo-wop chorus of Frank Stallone 
and his hoodlum pals. Rock and his 
bride return to the honeymoon suite 
of his hovel and kick Butkus off the 
bed. “You think it will always be like 
this?” Adrian asks. Rocky says, “You 
ain’t never gettin’ rid of me.” United 
Artists prayed he was right. Rocky IT 
would gross $200 million worldwide. 


ust as Stallone was mounting 

a comeback, so was Balboa. 

“Whenever I’ve been down, 

I'd take stock of my life and 
come back feeling stronger,” Stallone 
told the Philadelphia Daily News when 
Rocky IT was released. “But instead of 
telling the story of a struggling actor- 
writer, which wouldn’t have been 
interesting, I use the boxing backdrop. 
It’s much more dramatic.” 





In Rocky IT, Rocky is reluctant to 
return to the ring, a trope that will play 
over and over for at least seven more 
movies. “Was you ever punched in the 
face 500 times a night?” he asks a pro- 
spective employer who wants to know 
why Rocky doesn’t start fighting again. 
“It stings after a while.” 

Rocky’s peripheral vision is shot. 
Creed, Mickey says, “would hoytcha 
poymanent.” Creed’s trainer, Tony 
(Duke) Evers, also thinks a rematch 
is a bad idea: “I saw you beat that 
man like I never saw no man get beat 
before, and the man kept coming after 
you. We don’t need that kind of man 
in our lives... Let it go. Let it go.” But 
Creed can’t let it go, “because there’s 
still a lot of people out there that think 
he won.” 

Adrian, who has returned to work 
at the pet shop, doesn’t want Rocky to 
fight again. “I never asked you to stop 
being a woman, ya know?” he tells her. 
“Please, I’m asking, please, don’t ask me 


to stop being a man.” There’s a knock 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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ROCKY PROPOSED TO ADRIAN 
in front of the tiger enclosure 

Fm del- dali tlel-\eliitewAele 
(opposite). She said yes, of 
course, and the wedding was 

at St. Thomas Aquinas Roman 
Catholic Church in Philadelphia 
(this page). Instead of the 
iae-lelitelar-| mm Ke loyal Cole) atac-)o)l(-1ek 
“Yeah, abzalootlee, yes.” 








“GONNA FLY NOW” ANNOUNCED 
itself as if from Gabriel’s trumpets 
in Rocky II, and the Rock, gray 
sweat suit and all, got to training. 
No longer anonymous, he was 
aE li(svem on mue-liakecelaleliCecel migeiis 
V(=Vave(o) gym laremal-lielalele) am 
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“YOU CATCH THIS THING,” — 





trainer Mickey Goldmill told -* a ~ . s ei - 
Rocky, true to his aphoristic = %. ne ~~ 
style, “you can catch greased a = ee 


lightning.” Rocky gave up 
after a short chase around 
a vacant lot and said, “I feel 
like a Kentucky Fried idiot.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 

at the door. It’s Mick, who has changed 
his mind. “I tink we oughta knock his 
block off,’ Mick says of Creed. 

Rock has to learn to fight right- 
handed, to protect his bad right eye 
and to fool Creed—otherwise, Mick 
says, “he’ll beat ya uglier than ya are 
now.” So Mick has Rocky chase a 
chicken around a vacant lot. “You 
catch this thing,” Mick says, “you can 
catch greased lightning.” Rocky gives 
up after a short chase, saying: “I feel 
like a Kentucky Fried idiot.” 

While Creed’s blithely skips rope 
and has his portrait painted by the 
celebrity artist LeRoy Neiman, Mickey 
delivers one of the most memorable 
lines of the entire franchise to Rocky: 
“You’re gonna eat lightning, you’re 
gonna crap thunder. They’ll have to 
put you in a cage, kid.” Another day, 
Mick says to Rock, “you’re training 
like a ninth-rate pug who oughta be 
pumpir’ gas in Joisey.” How’s he ever 
gonna beat the champion of the woild? 

After Paulie slaps the birdseed out 
of her hand for not sufficiently sup- 
porting Rocky, Adrian falls to the floor 
of the pet shop, is rushed to the hos- 
pital, and gives birth, one month pre- 
maturely, to a baby boy. The baby was 
played by Stallone’s newborn son, 
Seargeoh, and the Balboas will call 
him Robert. 

“What are we waitin’ for?” screams 
Mick as the soundtrack swells and 
the first training montage of Rocky IT 
begins: Rock doing one-arm pushups 
beneath a purple dawn sky. This time, 
he’s sledgehammering junk in a scrap- 
metal yard, doing one-arm pull-ups on 
a park jungle gym, and finally—after 
a triumphant, Conti-fueled sequence 
of speed bags and sit-ups and dumb- 
bell flyes—he chases, and catches, the 
chicken. At which time a second, big- 
ger training sequence begins. 

The theme from Rocky, “Gonna 
Fly Now,” announces itself as if 
from Gabriel’s trumpets, and the 
Rock, in a gray sweat suit, pounds 
the Philadelphia pavement, but no 
longer anonymous, hailed by a train 
conductor, fruit vendors, and stokers 
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SO-CALLED “SUPERFIGHT II” 
took place shortly after the 
arrival of the new Balboa 
baby, Robert (left), and 10 
months after the first Rocky- 
Creed fight. In the 14th 
round, Rocky threw a lefty 
haymaker that took down 
both fighters (below). Rock 
arose to his feet after a slow 
10-count to become the new 
heavyweight champion of 
the world (opposite). 
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of trash-can fires. Neighborhood chil- 
dren fall in line to jog behind him, 
a growing gaggle of kids, through 
Philadelphia, the Pied Puncher hur- 
dling park benches, passing city 
landmarks, until hundreds are in full 
sprint up the hoagie-mouthed Everest 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
where they dance around him, chant- 
ing his name, as he raises his arms in 
freeze-framed exultation. 

“We advertised for any child who 
wanted to run with Rocky to come 
down,” Stallone told the Associated 
Press that summer. “Well, about four 
kids and 99,000 adults showed up. 
You know, guys from the Philadelphia 
Striders [track club]. They were beat- 
ing me. So we said, ‘OK, you beat 
Rocky. Now will you please bring 
your kids down? When the 13-year- 
olds showed up, they were beating me, 
too. Finally, we got some 9-year-olds, 
and Rocky beat them.” 


uperfight II, as the second 

Creed-Balboa bout is billed, 

is held at the Spectrum, 10 

minutes from Rocky and 
Adrian’s house, where a throng of fans 
see him off on fight night. The chal- 
lenger is a 5-to-1 underdog, and the 
champ isin the best shape of his career. 
Adrian is under doctor’s orders to stay 
home, and Paulie babysits (what could 
go wrong’). 

The fight takes place 10 months 
after the first one. The television 
announcer says, “Get ready for World 
War III.” Cue mists of perspiration, 
clanging bells, the rat-a-tat of punches 
exchanged, the ring girl with her num- 
bered signs, and baying fans, including 
Paulie and Adrian at home. Rocky is 
a human side of beef, taking Creed’s 
punches through 14 brutal rounds. 
Mick wants him to switch to southpaw 
for the final three minutes and Rock 


eventually relents, throwing left jabs to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 





“EXCEPT FOR MY 
KID BEIN’ BORN, 
THIS IS THE 
GREATEST NIGHT 
IN THE HISTORY 
OF MY LIFE. 

I JUST WANNA 
SAY ONE THING 
TO MY WIFE 
WHO’S AT HOME: 
YO, ADRIAN! 

I DID IT!” 
—ROCKY 
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CREED MADE HIS OPPONENTS 
famous, ablaze in his reflected 
light and his star-spangled 
sequins. It was Apollo, after all, 
who handpicked Rocky from 
obscurity for their first fight. 





FOE TURNED 


FRIEND 


Once a fierce opponent, Apollo Creed became Rocky’s 
training partner and cornerman. His legacy lives on in the 
most recent spinoffs that bear his surname. 





ROCKY’S NEMESIS turned best 
friend, Apollo Creed, goes by many 
names in the ring, including the King of 
Sting, the Master of Disaster, and the 
Count of Monte Fisto, though his names 
are superfluous, for he is—as one ring 
announcer clearly puts it—a man “who 
needs no introduction anywhere In the 
civilized world.” 

Creed has swagger, charisma, and 
eloquence that call to mind Muhammad 
Ali. Because he also required an echo 
of the champion’s athletic grace, the 
role went to Carl Weathers, who had 
played five seasons of professional 
football. Weathers began his career as 
an undrafted linebacker for the Oakland 
Raiders of the NFL, then caught on with 
the B.C, Lions of the Canadian Football 
League. During his playing days, 
Weathers took an interest in acting, and 
acting took an interest in him, accounting 
for his frequent appearances on popular 
‘70s TV shows—Good Times, Starsky and 
Hutch, The Six Million Dollar Man—before 
he landed the audition for Creed, which 
required him to read with Stallone, who 
was introduced to Weathers only as “the 
writer” When the audition was finished, 
Weathers said to Rocky director John 
Avildsen: “If you get mea real actor, | 
could do a lot better” 

He got the role anyway, and life 
imitated art imitating life: Weathers ran 
into Muhammad Ali outside a hotel in 
Los Angeles on the the day the fighter 
married Veronica Porche. “I want your 
autograph!” Weathers yelled at Ali, who 
turned to the actor and shouted, as if into 
a mirror: “It’s Apollo Creed!” 

Indeed, onstage at the 1977 Oscars, 
Muhammad Ali told Stallone, “You stole 
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my script. I’m the Apollo Creed. | saw it. | 
watched the movie. You stole my script. 
All that was me, I’m the Apollo Creed!” 

Like Ali, Creed made his opponents 
famous, ablaze in his reflected light. It 
was Apollo, after all, who handpicked 
Rocky, pulling him from obscurity for 
their first fight. “Without a ranked 
contender, what this fight is gonna need 
isa novelty,” Creed said. “This is the land 
of opportunity, right? So Apollo Creed, 
on january 1st, gives a local underdog 
fighter an opportunity. A snow-white 
underdog, and I’m gonna put his face 
on this poster with me. And I'll tell you 
why. Because I’m sentimental. And a lot 
of other people in this country are just as 
sentimental, and there’s nothing they’d 
like to see better than Apollo Creed 
give a local Philadelphia boy a shot at 
the greatest title in the world on this 
country’s biggest birthday. Now, that’s 
the way | see it, and that’s the way it’s 
gonna be.” 

For that fight, Creed wore star- 
spangled trunks and entered the ring 
in a bedazzled Uncle Sam top hat in 
celebration of the bicentennial year that 
was just beginning. 

The most recent movies in the 
Rocky franchise are a continuation of 
the storyline, called Creed. They tell of 
Apollo’s wife, Mary Anne (played by 
Phylicia Rashad), and his out-of-wedlock 
son, Adonis Johnson (Michael B. Jordan), 
who was born after Ivan Drago killed 
Apollo in the ring. But Apollo, like the 
Roman god of art, music, and poetry 
for whom he was named, is immortal in 
his own way, and appearing again and 
again—in photos and fight highlights—in 
the films that bear his surname. 








AS A DAPPER ROCKY THANKED 
the people of Philadelphia for 
honoring him with a lifesize 
statue on the steps of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 

in Rocky Ill, anew challenger 
named Clubber Lang emerged, 
heckling him from the crowd. 
“You had your shot. Now give 
me mine!” Lang said. And the 
cycle continued. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 

the ribs, left roundhouses, and finally 
a lefty haymaker that knocks down 
Creed but takes Rocky down, too. Over 
a slow-motion 10-count, both warriors 
struggle to reach their feet, but Creed 
slumps at nine while Rocky rises at 
10, and in doing so, becomes the new 
heavyweight champion of the world. 
Creed raises Rocky’s arm in the ring. 
“Except for my kid bein’ born,” Rocky 
says over the arena PA system, “this is 
the greatest night in the history of my 
life. I just wanna say one thing, to my 
wife who’s at home: Yo, Adrian! I did 
it!” He raises the champion’s belt and 
throws it over his shoulder like a ban- 
dolier. Rocky Balboa—and Sylvester 
Stallone—are back on top. 


ocky III was going to be the 

final Rocky, the last of a tril- 

ogy. “There will never be a 

Rocky IV, Stallone told Roger 
Ebert in 1979. “You gotta call a halt.” He 
said he was enamored as a teenager by 
the Studs Lonigan trilogy of novels set 
on the South Side of Chicago from 
World War I through the Depression. 
He didn’t want to overstay his time 
on the screen: “The Bowery Boys got 
a little embarrassing when they were 
50 or 60.” Rocky III, Balboa’s swan 
song, he said, would be set in Rome, 
with the Italian Stallion running up 
the Spanish Steps in training, maybe 
even getting an audience with Pope 
John Paul II. “If he don’t [go for it],” 
Stallone said, “we get another Pope.” 
The climactic fight would be in the 
Colosseum. 

Instead, he found love in a popeless 
place: Philadelphia again, against the 
challenger Clubber Lang. 

Rocky IIT begins, as ever, where its 
predecessor left off: Rocky trium- 
phant in the ring, heavyweight belt 
across his shoulder, Adrian in tears 
in front of the TV at home, and a 
musical montage of Rocky—defend- 
ing his title at Radio City Music Hall, 
at Caesar’s Palace, against fighters 
named Joe Czak and Big Yank Ball, 
overseas against the German champ, 
and appearing on magazine covers, 
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rolel Oa celtlct a m.\ 
professional wrestler called 
Thunderlips, played by Hulk 
Hogan, in Rocky III (this 
page) before his first bout 
with Clubber Lang. Punches 
were thrown according to 
plan, with stage directions 
for each blow (opposite). 
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his face flickering from every TV set 
in ashowroom. 

But there’s a new hungry chal- 
lenger in training and fight montages, 
the mohawked Clubber Lang, pum- 
meling opponents while Rocky grins 
through commercials for American 
Express, DeLorean, Nikon, Amoco, 
and Maserati, poses for the cover of 
GO, appears on the Wheaties box, 
shills Gatorade and Budweiser, guests 
on The Muppet Show, hawks Rocky 
Crunch Punch candy bars, is embla- 
zoned on drinking glasses and coffee 
mugs, and does photo ops with Gerald 
Ford and Jimmy Carter and Bob Hope 
and Ronald Reagan. 

The year before Rocky III was 
released in 1982, Stallone had enjoyed 
dinner with Ronald Reagan, screening 
his 1981 film Victory for the president 
in the White House theater. Before 
that, he had received hand-written fan 
mail from President Jimmy Carter, on 
White House stationery, care of the 
William Morris Agency. “Dear Sylvester 


“MY MOTHER HITS 
HARDER THAN THAT. 
C’MON. LITTLE 
HARDER. LITTLE 
HARDER, CHAMP... 
YOU AIN’T NOTHIN’” 
—ROCKY 


Stallone,” Carter had written on 
February 20, 1977, “We saw Rocky in the 
White House last night and my family & 
staff agree that it is one of the best mov- 
ies we've ever seen. Congratulations on 
a superb film. Jimmy Carter.” 


s Clubber Lang brutally 
punches his way to number 
one contender status and 
a title fight against Balboa, 
the music over that montage is new: 
not “Gonna Fly Now” but “Eye of 
the Tiger,” by Survivor, a relatively 





obscure Chicago band that had a fan 
in Stallone, who called lead guitarist 
Jim Peterik and asked if he could help 
him with a song for Rocky IIT. “Are you 
kidding me?” Peterik said. “Yeah, I 
can help you out.” Stallone sent foot- 
age of the opening fight montage with 
“Another One Bites the Dust” playing 
over it. But Queen had already denied 
Stallone permission to use their hit. 
Survivor guitarist Frankie Sullivan, 
who cowrote “Eye of the Tiger” with 
Peterik, said the music was written 
in about 10 minutes. Almost 40 years 
later, it remains a stadium jam and 
high school football pump-up song, 
one of the greatest sports anthems. At 
the time, “Eye of the Tiger” was, in the 
calculation of Cash Box magazine, the 
number one single of 1982. It remained 
at number one on the Billboard chart 
for six weeks. “Every day I thank God 
[for] Queen, that they wouldn’t give 
[Stallone] the publishing,” Peterik told 
public television in the Netherlands, 
where the song reached number two. 
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AS ROCKY WAS BEING PUMMELED 
in the ring by Clubber, Mick was 
el=Vfaleme-valec-veomceM lam aal-M (ele) (lg 
room, the result of a prematch 
shove by Lang. After getting 
knocked out, Rocky raced to Mick, 
supine on his death gurney in the 
locker room (opposite). 


, 
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By Rocky III, Balboa has had 10 
title defenses and is preparing to 
fight the world wrestling champion, 
Thunderlips, in a charity spectacle. 
Paulie is stumbling around drunk in 
a video-game arcade when he throws 
his pint of J&B whiskey through the 
glass facade of a Rocky pinball machine, 
landing him in the drunk tank, where 
Rock bails him out. Balboa has ditched 
the black leather jacket and thrift-store 
hat for a suit, double-breasted top- 
coat, and leather gloves with the fin- 
gers intact. His fashion choices alone 
demand a cosmic comeuppance. 

Paulie babysits Robert at the 
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Balboas’ Italianate mansion. (“Don’t 
give him any beer, alright, and don’t 
take him to the track,” Rocky says.) The 
Abraham Lincoln High School march- 
ing band fetes Rocky with “Gonna Fly 
Now.” Not only is that a high school 
Stallone attended in Philadelphia, but 
“Gonna Fly Now” had become a staple 
of high school marching bands every- 
where since the first Rocky. 

When the mayor of Philadelphia in 
the film says, “Every once in a while, 
a person comes along who defies the 
odds, who defies logic, and fulfills an 
incredible dream,” he is talking about 
Stallone as much as Balboa. Then 


“| USED ALL THE 
STUFF MUHAMMAD 
ALI TAUGHT ME. 
GET MY BODY 
CONDITIONED, STAY 
AWAY FROM THE 
WRONG CROWD.” 
—MR.T 
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hizzoner unveils a statue of Rocky at 
the top of the steps of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. “It’s beautiful,” says 
Adrian, gazing up in wonder. Mick 
agrees, it’s “a tinga beauty.” Rocky 
takes the microphone and sur- 
prises and disappoints the crowd by 
announcing his retirement. 

The Rocky statue was sculpted by 
A. Thomas Schomberg, an Iowa native 
who was exhibiting his art in Las Vegas 
when Stallone, a regular on the Strip, 
bought apiece. At the statue’s unveiling 
in Rocky IIT, a figure emerges from the 
crowd: “Don’t give this sucka no statue,” 
says Clubber Lang. “Give him guts.” 


Lang was played by a Chicago body- 
guard named MrT, the former Lawrence 
Tureaud, though reporters learned not 
to invoke his real name. “Don’t call me 
by my old name,” he told one. “Nobody 
calls Muhammad Ali by his old name. 
And nobody calls the Pope by his old 
name.” After the release of Rocky III, 
Mr. T would join the Greatest and the 
Pontiff as a household name. 

Rock wants to fight Lang, but Mick 
disagrees and says you'll fight him 
“widdout” me. “Ya can’t win, Rock!” 
Mickey rasps. “Dis guy will killa ya ta 
death inside-a tree rounds!” 

In Mick’s view, the worst thing that 





could happen to any fighter has hap- 
pened to Rocky: “Ya got civilized.” Rock 
should retire, like Man o’ War, who was 
put out to stud when he retired from 
racing. But Rock persuades him to sad- 
dle up for one last fight. Says Mickey: 
“It’s your head, kid.” 

Reflecting his rise from poverty, 
Rock’s training not at Mickey’s gym but 
in the ballroom at the five-star Bellevue 
Stratford hotel, open to the public, with 
merchandise stalls offering Rocky 
T-shirts, Rocky pins, and Rocky caps. 
The audience is aware that Rocky—and 
perhaps Rocky—is in danger of resting 
on its laurels. Stallone himself was 
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cognizant of the danger and said he did 
not want Rocky to be like Planet of the 
Apes—a franchise cranking out annual, 
uninspired incarnations. 


ocky and its sequels, in scale 

and in storyline, would be 

biblical. On their labyrinthine 

route into the ring in Rocky III, 
the Balboa and Lang entourages meet, 
and Clubber shoves Mickey into the 
wall. As Rock gets pummeled in the 
ring, Mick gets CPR in the locker room. 
By the second round, Rock is done. 
After getting knocked out, he races to 
Mick, supine on his death gurney in the 
locker room. 

“Knockout,” Rock tells him, art- 
fully concealing the result of the match 
without actually lying. 

“What round?” 

“Second round.” 





“We did it,” Mick says with his pen- 
ultimate breath. 

Then, with his last words, Mick says: 
“T love ya kid. I love ya.” And then the 
ringside bell tolls for Mickey Goldmill, 
who lies dead in the robed Rocky’s still- 
taped hands, a prizefighting Pieta. 

“I don’t need this no more.” Rocky 
tells Creed. “I don’t want this no more.” 

Balboa is 34 when he’s drawn into 
a rematch with Clubber Lang. He'll 
be trained by Creed, now a friend, at 
Apollo’s base in L.A. On the beach 
in Santa Monica, seagulls bearing 
witness and the famous pier in the 
distance, the two warriors train, cul- 
minating with an iconic, homoerotic, 
much-parodied slow-motion sprint: 
Creed in shorts and black tank top, 
Rock in black shorts and yellow tank 
top, tube socks pulled to their knees in 
the fashion of the age, they run into the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 


ROCKY WAS 34 WHEN HE 

was drawn into a rematch with 
Clubber Lang (below). This 
time he was trained by Creed, 
now a friend, at Apollo’s base 
in L.A., and he donned his for- 
mer opponent’s star-spangled 
trunks (opposite). 
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after vicious blow and asked 
Lang for more. As Lang wearied 
of whaling on Balboa, Rocky 
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ocean, laughing and bear-hugging in 
awkward ecstasy. 


he second Balboa-Lang fight 
is at Madison Square Garden. 
“No, I don’t hate Balboa,” 
Lang tells a TV reporter in 
the locker room. “But I pity the fool.” 
It will become the line that launches 
a thousand impersonations of Mr. T,a 
line he’ll repeat over and over for years 
to come. In the challenger’s dressing 
room, Creed presents Rock with his 
star-spangled trunks from their first 
fight and asks Rock to wear them—in 
exchange for an unstated favor. 

In the ring, Lang shoves Creed, 
calls him a “sucka”—another Mr. T 
signature insult, along with “fool” 
and “chump”—and a fight kicks off 
before the first bell. Rocky is down to 
191 pounds, a ridiculous-by-boxing- 
standards difference of more than 
40 pounds than the much heavier 
Lang. During filming, both Stallone 
and Mr. T hit each other for real. Mr. 
T had been around boxing, indeed 
had protected Muhammad Ali as a 
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bodyguard, and trained for the film 
as he would for a fight. “I used all the 
stuff Muhammad Ali taught me,” he 
said. “Get my body conditioned, stay 
away from the wrong crowd.” 

In the film, Rocky absorbs blow 
after vicious blow and asks Lang for 
more: “My mother hits harder than 
that. C’mon. Little harder. Little 
harder, champ. Hit the face. Come on. 
You ain’t so bad... You ain't nothim.” As 
Lang wearies of whaling on Balboa, 
Rocky fights back, now Lang is the 
human heavy bag. Creed kisses Paulie. 
Rocky fells Lang with a right hook. 
Referee Lou Filippo counts him out 
and Rocky is champ again. He and 
Adrian embrace. 

Both previous Rocky movies end 
with Rocky in the afterglow of a just- 
ended fight. But there is a coda to 
Rocky ITT; it’s the champ and Creed, 
who had once told Rocky he learned to 
live with his defeat. “I lied,” Creed says 
now; he’s struggled to think he lost his 
title by one second, Rocky getting to 
his feet at the count of nine. Creed 
and Rocky circle and stalk each other 


for several seconds, talking smack, 
then throw simultaneous punches, 
the frame freezing as Rocky connects 
with a left and Creed connects with a 
right. “Eye of the Tiger” plays over the 
end credits as the shot dissolves to a 
LeRoy Neiman painting of the image. 


t the start of Rocky IV, our hero 
is ensconced in domestic bliss. 
Adrian and Rocky are cele- 
brating their ninth anniver- 
sary. “After all these years, everything 
still seems kinda new,” Rocky says, sug- 
gesting there’s still life in the story. 
His nemesis is new, a Red Army offi- 
cer and Olympic champion named Ivan 
Drago (played by Dolph Lundgren), 
the brush-cut boxer and suspected 
anabolic steroid cheat nicknamed the 
Siberian Express, whose arrival in New 
York is met by a mob of reporters at 
the airport, not least because his wife, 
Ludmilla (played by Brigitte Nielsen), 
is afamous Olympic swimmer. 
Nielsen was engaged to Stallone 
while Rocky IV was being shot, and 
they were married after its release. She 


ROCKY WAS THE CHAMP AGAIN, 
after felling Lang at Madison 
Square Garden. Rock’s corner 
celebrated (cornerman Duke, 
Paulie, the champ and Adrian, 
opposite), as did real-life Sly with 
Toa my-le (meat aTomttfoltiCemeltw a celel-las 
in Rocky V—while Mr. T tooka 
much-deserved rest (this page). 
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DESPITE MUCH PATRIOTIC 
fanfare before Creed’s fight 
with Ivan Drago in Rocky IV 
(opposite, with Creed in the 
ring and James Brown singing 
“Living in America”), the fight 
was disastrous for Creed, and, 
in turn, Rocky. Rock (here 
Tid a Ole =\-1e MoM oley diate mel (ey Y(-F-lale, 
trunks) went on to fight Drago 
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“AFTER ALL 
THESE YEARS, 
EVERYTHING 
STILL SEEMS 
KINDA NEW.” 
—ROCKY 


thought they were rushing into matri- 
mony. “But at the same time,” she said, 
“everybody was going, ‘Who wouldn't 
want to marry Rocky?” 

Lundgren studied chemical engi- 
neering in Sydney and had been 
awarded a Fulbright scholarship to 
MIT, but he abandoned his academic 
pursuits when he began dating singer 
Grace Jones, whom he met in a Sydney 
nightclub. He got a small part as a Soviet 
bodyguard in the James Bond film A 
View to a Kill, establishing the Swede 
as plausibly Soviet. 

Drago’s manager, Nicoli Koloff, 
announces in a heavy accent: “If pos- 
sible, we would like to have an exhibi- 
tion bout with your famous champion, 
Rocky Balboa.” Apollo watches the 
press conference from his swim- 
ming pool while playing with his 
three dogs. “The result’s quite obvi- 
ous,” says Koloff of Drago. “Whatever 
he hits, he destroys.” Rocky is polish- 
ing his black Lamborghini Jalpa with 
the Pennsylvania plate SOTHPAW. “I 
fight so you don’t have to fight,” he tells 
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son Robert, “’cause I want you to use 
your head for something instead of a 
punching bag like I do.” Improbably, 
Rocky has a domestic servant who 
calls him “Mr. Balboa.” 

Apollo, five years into retirement, 
wants to fight this chump for trying 
to make America look bad, but Adrian 
thinks it’s a bad idea. Rocky thinks 
Apollo is fighting Apollo, but Apollo 
can’t hang it up: “You and me, we don’t 
even have achoice. See, we’re born with 
a killer instinct that you can’t just turn 
off and on like some, some radio.” 

So it’s Creed versus Drago at the 
MGM Grand in Las Vegas. Drago 
doesn’t speak. Before the fight, Creed 
calls him “a heavy bag with eye- 
balls.” Creed tells Rocky: “This is us 
against them.” In the ring, as Drago 
awaits Creed’s arrival, James Brown, 
in a sequined jumpsuit, material- 
izes to sing “Living in America” in its 
entirety, until he is draped in a cape 
and declares, “I feel good.” 

He had reason to feel good. “Living 
in America,” written by Dan Hartman 
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CREED ASKS ROCKY 
TO PROMISE NOT 
TO THROW IN 
THE TOWEL, “NO 
MATTER WHAT. NO 
MATTER WHAT.” 
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IT WAS CREED VERSUS DRAGO 
at the MGM Grand in Las Vegas 
(top). Drago pummeled Creed, 
and Rocky, true to his word, 
didn’t throw in the towel to stop 
the fight. Creed dramatically 
died in the ring, in Rocky’s arms 
(left), and Rocky, determined 
to exact revenge, flew to the 
Soviet Union (opposite with 
Adrian) to train and fight. 





and Charles Midnight, revived 
Brown’s career, brought his music to 
a new audience—making him, fora 
time, the most sampled artist in hip- 
hop—and earned him the ultimate 
compliment: A Weird Al Yankovic 
parody track, “Living with a Hernia.” 

Apollo weighs 221, but Drago is a 
sculpted 261. He wears a hammer and 
sickle on the back of his robe while 
Creed is in his Uncle Sam getup. The 
movie opened on November 27, 1985, 
one week after President Ronald 
Reagan and Soviet General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev met in Geneva to 
discuss nuclear arms reduction. No 
such diplomacy prevails in Rocky IV. 
In the ring, as the fighters touch gloves 
before the first round, Drago speaks his 
first words: “You vill lose.” 

New to acting, Lundgren threw 
real punches, giving the fights verisi- 
militude but at one point causing Carl 
Weathers, who played Creed, to report- 
edly walk off the set for several days. 

Drago pummels Creed at the end of 


the first round and continues punch- 
ing him when the bell is clanging and 
Creed is held up by the ropes. Rocky 
wants to stop the fight. Creed asks him 
to promise that he won't. “No matter 
what. No matter what.” 

As Creed is pummeled savagely, 
Tony (Duke) Evers cries another 
of the franchise’s most memora- 
ble lines: “Throw the damn towel!” 
Thirty years later, on a medium not 
yet invented, in a format that doesn’t 
yet exist, Duke’s cries would become a 
GIF that launched a thousand smart- 
phone memes. 

Rock doesn’t throw the damn towel, 
and Drago throws a roundhouse left at 
Creed that fells him like a tree. As Creed 
lies dying in the ring, a crowd of photog- 
raphers snaps away at him. The failures 
here are widespread and comprehen- 
sive. “If he dies,” announces a mic’d-up 
Drago, still in the ring, “he dies.” Well, 
he dies all right. Rocky delivers amono- 
syllabic eulogy and lays his friend to 
rest with a championship belt. 


o Rocky will fight Drago, 
in Creed’s trunks, to avenge 
Creed’s death on Christmas 
Day in the Soviet Union. 
The fight is really the Soviet Union 
against the USA. Nicoli Koloff hisses: 
“Perhaps this simple defeat of this 
little so-called champion will be a 
perfect example of how pathetically 
weak your society has become.” Rocky 
stands in for American malaise. 

Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and Grand 
Teton National Park stand in for the 
Evil Empire. Paulie is first off the prop 
plane: “This is Russia?” he says in his 
Philadelphia Eagles hat and jacket 
emblazoned with the Don’t-tread- 
on-me Gadsden flag. “Don’t look so 
tough, Rock.” 

As Drago trains in a Soviet scientist 
performance lab, hooked up to space- 
age machines with blinking lights, 
Rocky runs booted through snow and 
streams, saws logs, and pulls a sled like 
a Husky. He carries a log across his 
shoulders, Christ-like, while staggering 
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IN RUSSIA, AS DRAGO TRAINED | : 

in a Soviet scientist performance = . 
lab, hooked up to space-age : 
machines with blinking lights, f 
Rocky trained in a cabin (here % 
with Paulie and Duke) and 
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across the tundra. The bearded Rock 
returns to the cabin from a training 
run to find, on the icicle-fringed front 
porch, Adrian, fresh off the Philly- 
to-Omsk Aeroflot shuttle. Stallone, 
38 when the film began shooting, is 
ripped, not an ounce of fat. Drago is too, 
but his muscles are steroid-inflated. 
On Christmas, in Moscow, it’s fight 
time, “the most watched event in boxing 
history,” even if it is on basic cable, the 
USA Network. The General Secretary of 
the Soviet Union—a Gorbachev doppel- 
ganger—is in attendance. (He is David 
Lloyd Austin, who would go on to play 
Gorbachev in The Naked Gun.) Unlike 


previous Rocky denouements, this is 
not a title fight, merely an act of ven- 
geance. They touch gloves before the 
fight, and Drago says, memorably: “I 
must break you.” 

Lundgren nearly did in real life, hit- 
ting Stallone so hard that Sly had to be 
airlifted from the set in Vancouver toa 
hospital in Los Angeles, where he spent 
a week in intensive care with a swol- 
len heart and other injuries. Stallone 
and Lundgren had trained with Larry 
Holmes trainer, Richard Giachetti, who 
had them boxing four hours a day and 
lifting two hours a day. It shows on film. 

“T see three of him out there,” Rocky 


ON CHRISTMAS, IN MOSCOW, IT 
was fight time. Brigitte Nielsen 
(opposite, top), who was 
engaged to Stallone while Rocky 
ATEDS oX-lare R-valel om elt N =r Pl e-le (ee 
wife. Drago was fierce, but Rocky 
delivered a punch that cut Drago’s 
eye—and demanded his attention 
(opposite, bottom). After 15 
celelarel-om Plasto lon i-)/me-lalem cole vam in 
cre pmnialix-ver-lavemel(UC-mlarelecellate) 
Creed’s trunks, was triumphant. 


tells Paulie, who replies with a famous 
old line of cornermen everywhere: 
“Hit the one in the middle.” In round 2, 
Rocky lands a big right that cuts Drago 
above the left eye. “He’s not human,” 
Drago tells his corner, in Russian. “He’s 
like a piece of iron.” 

After 14 brutal rounds, the hostile 
Soviet crowd is chanting Rocky’s name 
like they’re in the Spectrum. Rocky 
feints, ducks, and dodges through the 
15th, at the end of which Drago falls and 
is counted out to global cheers. Rocky 
tells the Soviet people: “During this fight 
I seen a lotta changing. The way youse 
felt about me, and the way I felt about 








you.” In the end, it’s a plea for the end of 
the Cold War. “What I’m tryin’ to say is, 
that if Ican change and you can change, 
everybody can change!” Gorbachev rises 
in his box and applauds Rocky’s speech. 
And soit came tobe, four years later, that 
Rocky Balboa ended the Cold War. 

Rocky IV earned $300 million, the 
most of any film in the franchise, a 
balm to soothe any damaged feelings 
and internal organs. “If I wasn’t a secure 
kind of guy,” Dolph Lundgren told the 
critic Gene Siskel right before the film 
opened, “it might have really bugged 
me that I wasn’t allowed to win. But I 
was just so excited to get the part that 
it only hurt a little.” 


hile making Rocky V in 
1990, a 43-year-old Stallone 
ran up the Rocky Steps at 
the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, almost certainly for the last time, 
in what would almost certainly be the 


last Rocky film. “I think this is the final 
chapter,” he said. “My legs are going.” 
His next achievement, he said, would be 
“getting down the steps without falling.” 

At the start of Rocky V, Rock’s 
crooked accountant has stolen all of 
the Balboas’ money. Rock’s attorney 
suggests he fight a couple more times to 
bail himself out. His estate is auctioned 
off by Christie’s. Rocky’s Harley, with 
a snorting Stallion on the gas tank, is 
removed from under Robert—played 
by Sly’s real-life son, Sage Stallone. This 
is Rock at rock bottom, with nothing 
left but his memories. 

And so Rocky puts on his leather 
jacket and fedora from the first movie: 
“Tt still fits.” Adrian tries on her cat-eye 
glasses on a chain from the pet shop 
days. He returns to Mick’s gym. It, and 
he, are derelict. But then he sees the 
ghostly Mick, talking to him, in black- 
and-white. “With you, kid, boy I got rea- 
son to go on, and I’m gonna stay alive, 


and I will watch you make good, and I’ll 
never leave you.” We see Mick give Rock 
“the favorite thing I have on this earth,” 
a necklace with a boxing-glove pendant 
that Rocky Marciano gave Mick. It had 
been Marciano’s cufflink. The glove 
will whisper in Rock’s ear, whenever 
he’s down, “Get up you sonofabitch, 
‘cause Mickey loves you!” 

Rocky is in a modest house in Philly, 
“back in da naybahood,” smoking again, 
wearing fingerless gloves, and squeez- 
ing a rubber ball. 

The wardrobe isn’t the only wel- 
come return. Avildsen is directing. 
Rock is approached on the street by 
Tommy Gunn, a young fighter from 
Oklahoma. He’s played by fighter 
Tommy Morrison, with a blond mul- 
let. Adrian comes out of a pet store— 
she’s working again, at her old job—to 
intervene. “Yo, Adrian,” Rocky says, as 
a train clatters overhead and the sewers 
steam. “Did we ever leave this place?” 
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“T don’t know,” she replies. 

After agreeing to manage Tommy 
Gunn, Rocky spends more time with 
his fighter than with his son, Robert. 
The diabolical fight promoter George 
Washington Duke, with the Don King 
catchphrase “Only in America,” lures 
Tommy—now 22-0—away from Rocky 
with a girlfriend, cash, and a convert- 
ible. Rock is despondent and depressed. 
He watches the Gunn-Cane bout from 
his basement with Paulie and Adrian 
and Robert. Gunn knocks out Union 
Cane, and as Rocky watches on TV, 
Gunn thanks the man who made it all 
happen, who believed in him, who has 
been “like an angel on my shoulder’— 
George Washington Duke. 

Duke’s devious plan all along 
has been to arrange a fight between 
Gunn and Rocky, “teacher against 
student, old lion against young lion.” 
Tommy and Duke and their entourage 
find Rocky and Paulie at Andy’s Bar. 
The meeting doesn’t go well. Tommy 
punches out Paulie—Rocky tells 
Tommy let’s take it outside. There is, 
inexplicably, a live television cam- 
era present. Rocky fells Tommy with 
a few punches, landing him in a pile 
of garbage. But Tommy gets up and 
sucker-punches Rocky. As they roll 
around beneath the El train, sewers 
steaming, Robert and Adrian watch 
on live TV. Rock is knocked down, but 
he hears Mick say, “Get up, ya sonofa- 
bitch, cause Mickey loves ya.” And the 
“Gonna Fly Now” fanfare trumpets. 

When Rock finally KO’s Gunn, leav- 
ing him on the street, Duke says, “Only 
in America.” Rocky punches him out, 
too, and we dissolve to the statue, arms 
raised; Rocky and Robert have raced to 
it. Rocky is winded. “It’s like these steps 
keep growing taller every year,” he says. 

Rocky, like Stallone, is in a nostal- 
gic frame of mind, looking back on his 
battered body of work. “As long as this 
thing is here,” Rock tells Robert of the 
statue that Stallone commissioned, 
“pigeons is always gonna have a place 
to sit, right? I can’t believe it, ya know? 
And this is where it all started for me, 
kid, runnin’ up and down these steps.” @ 


BALBOAS BEING BALBOAS: 
Robert fought back and 
slugged a schoolyard bully 
(opposite, top); Rocky was 
visited by a ghostly Mick, who 
gave him “the favorite thing | 
have on this earth,” a necklace 
with a boxing-glove pendant 
(right); Rocky was jumped by 
Gunn outside a bar, but Rock, 
amid flashbacks of Mick’s most 
famous aphorisms, showed 
the one-time protégé who was 
boss (below); On the steps 

of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Rocky gave Robert 
Mick’s boxing-glove necklace 
(opposite, bottom). 





INHIS CORNER 


Every boxer needs a support team, and Rocky’s crew—wife Adrian, brother-in-law 
Paulie and trainer Mickey—were iconic characters played by paradigmatic actors. 


ADRIAN 


= Talia Shire had just given birth to a son, 
| Matthew, before reading for the part 

of Adrian. She went into the audition 
confident and poised to play a character 
who turns out to be both of those things, 
though she doesn’t appear to be either 
at the start of Rocky, when Adrian Is 
working in a pet shop and has taken on 
the qualities—mousy and timid—of a 
frightened woodland creature. 

In the original script, Adrian’s last 
name was Klein, but she is Pennino tn 
the movies, taking the name of Shire’s 
maternal grandfather, the Italian 
composer Francesco Pennino. Prior 
to Rocky, Shire’s brother, Francis Ford 
Coppola, had directed her in the first two 
Godfather movies, in which she played 
Connie Corleone, the only daughter of 
Don Vito Corleone. In the Rocky films, 
Shire joined another Italian-American 
family that would enter cinematic history, 
making three In all for her—the Balboas, 





the Corleones, and the real-life Coppolas. 
Adrian is Rocky’s ballast, always urging 
“ f him to think of his own family, and to 
raise their son, Robert, as a scholar, not 
a a fighter. “I think we make a real sharp 
coupla coconuts,” Rocky tells Adrian 
when he’s courting her. “I’m dumb, 
you're shy, whaddya think, huh?” 


ADRIAN WAS RELIEVED WHEN 
the fights were over (opposite, 
leaving the ring in Rocky). 
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MICKEY 


If anyone enjoys getting punched in the 
face, it might be Rocky’s original trainer, 
Mickey Goldmill, a former boxer and 
gym proprietor who is a pull-chain toy of 
ancient pugilistic aphorisms, as when he 
famously tells Rock: “You’re gonna eat 
lightning, you’re gonna crap thunder!” 

When he took the role of Mickey, 
Burgess Meredith was almost 70 years 
old, having first appeared on movie 
screens in 1936, though by 1976 he 
was known to younger audiences as 
the Penguin on the Batman TV series 
and for various roles in The Twilight 
Zone. As Mick, he nurses grudges and 
begrudges nurses. (One asks Rocky for 
his autograph in Pennsylvania Hospital 
after the first fight against Apollo Creed.) 
Meredith asked the makeup department 
to widen his nostrils and turn his ear to 
cauliflower for the role. 

Mick speaks in Depression-era 
Brooklynese, telling Rock: “You’re 





training like a ninth-rate pug who oughta 
be pumpin’ gas in Joisey.” (How will this 
palooka become champion of the woild?) 
In Rocky il, he warns Rock that Creed 

will injure him badly by saying, “He'll 
hoytcha poymanent.” 

Meredith based his voice ona 
man with a damaged larynx whom 
he observed in a Philadelphia gym. 
Perhaps because he is Popeye-voiced, 
Mickey wears a little sailor’s watch cap, 
not to mention a gold boxing glove 
pendant necklace, given to him by Rocky 
Marciano, who had worn it as a cufflink. 
“What happened to the other cufflink?” 
Rocky Balboa asks, drawing a rare laugh 
from his trainer, who more often projects 
anger-management issues. 

Still, Mick’s trip-wire temper cannot 
conceal his affection for Rocky, as when 
he famously tells him in a flashback in 
Rocky V: “Get up, you son of a bitch, 
‘cause Mickey loves ya!” 


PAULIE 





Rocky’s miserable, misanthropic 
aide-de-camp, the hard-drinking Paulie 
Pennino, isa rumpled mess, what 
Rocky calls “a human hamper.” He is 
also Adrian’s older brother and her 
roommate—at least before Rocky finally 
coaxes her out on a date and into his 
life, 38 minutes into the first film, by 
mumbling through her closed bedroom 
door: “Yo, Adrian.” 

Rocky has rescued Adrian—though 
she will repeatedly return the favor— 
because Paulie treats her horribly, 
trashing their house and, in Rocky I, 
Slapping the birdseed out of her hand. “I 
treated her bad,” he confesses in Rocky 
Balboa, and it pains him. 

Burt Young, who played the role of 
Paulie, had boxed while he was in the 
Marines and later fought professionally 
under several different ring names. 
Indeed, Burt Young Is itself a stage name. 
He was born Gerald Tommaso DeLouise. 
Young claims to have gone 17-O asa 
professional fighter while managed 
by Cus D’Amato, who would go on to 
greater renown managing Mike Tyson. 
“| had a future [in boxing], but my family 
didn’t want me taking punches,” Young 
told Boxing Scene. 

In Creed, Rocky visits Paulie’s grave 
and tells Apollo’s son, Adonis Johnson: 


“Paulie’s my best friend, even though he 
wasn’t so friendly.’ 





MICKEY (OPPOSITE) WAS 
played by Burgess Meredith, 
who made his cinematic 
breakout in 1939’s Of Mice and 
Men. After a, well, rocky start, 
Paulie, played by Burt Young, 
became Rocky’s best friend. 
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Michael B. Jordan as Adonis Creed 











CENTURY 








The Rocky mythology continued with Rocky Balboa, followed 
by the most recent tales, Creed and Creed I, which brought 
the franchise to a new generation of shadowboxers. 


- 
ROCKY 


BALBOA 


STALLONE WROTE AND ACTED 
in all the Rocky films, and he was 
no slack behind the camera. 

He directed Rocky Il, Illand IV, as 
well as Rocky Balboa (on set here 
in 2006), after John G. Avildsen 
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s with Rocky III, Rocky 
Balboa was supposed to 
be the final Rocky film. 
Yet again, it would reflect 
its star’s own life. Stallone 
had achieved colossal suc- 
cess with two film franchises—not 
just Rocky, but Rambo, about a U.S. 
Army Special Forces veteran of the 
Vietnam War—but by his own admis- 
sion in 2006, he hadn’t “had a film 
that’s been good in many years,” he 
told the Arizona Republic. “And I think 
the image, the last image I had in films, 
was a tough guy hanging off a mountain 
or Judge Dredd. It was just not a good 
image. Maybe I just have to deconstruct 
Rocky to show him very fragile again. 





“MAYBE I JUST HAVE 
TO DECONSTRUCT 
ROCKY TO SHOW 
HIM VERY FRAGILE 
AGAIN. BECAUSE 
THE LAST TIME WE 
SAW ROCKY, HE 
WAS PRETTY MUCH 
ON HIS GAME.” 

—SYLVESTER STALLONE 


Because the last time we saw Rocky, he 
was pretty much on his game. Even in 
Rocky V, he was very talkative, and there 
wasn’t a sense of insecurity or vulner- 
ability. I never sensed it at all.” 

Thirty years after the original film, 
Rocky has become the Liberty Bell: an 
icon of Philadelphia, emblematic of 
hope but visibly damaged. Everything 
about him and the film franchise and 
his milieu is familiar, from the open- 
ing Rocky fanfare and the yellow block 
letters that spell his name. “Take You 
Back” plays over the opening cred- 
its of Rocky Balboa, the song Frank 
Stallone sang around the trash can in 
Rocky. Rocky himself is rounder and 
older, as are Cuff and Link, the turtles, 
and Paulie, who stands with Rock at 
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“YA KNOW, I 
TINK IF YOU LIVE 
SOMEPLACE 
LONG ENOUGH, 
YOU ARE 
THAT PLACE.” 
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Adrian’s grave. She has died of ovar- 
ian cancer. The elegiac music over the 
scene is from Bill Conti. 

Rock visits the Italian Market, where 
everyone is his friend. Mick’s gym and 
the pet store are just as we remember 
them. “Ya know,” Rock tells Paulie, “TI 
tink if you live someplace long enough, 
you are that place.” 

Has any film character ever inhab- 
ited a place more thoroughly than 
Rocky has Philadelphia? He visits the 
ice rink where he took Adrian on their 
first date. It’s now gone, like Adrian. He 
ducks into Adrian’s Restaurant (estab- 
lished 1995), with its LeRoy Neiman 
portrait dominating one wall, and tells 
tales to diners who finish his sentences 
for him. At the Lucky Seven Tavern, the 
bartender is Marie, the teenage girl he 
advised to quit smoking decades ear- 
lier in Rocky, the girl who responded: 
“Screw you, creepo!” 

There’s a new heavyweight cham- 
pion, Mason Dixon, loathed by the 
public, and naturally Rocky decides 
he wants to fight him. “Don’t you think 





you're too, you know, old?” asks Robert, 
who is played by Milo Ventimiglia this 
time in place of Sage Stallone. “Yeah, 
but you think you oughta stop try- 
ing things because you’ve had a few 
too many birthdays? I do not,” Rocky 
responds. Paulie thinks Rocky’s mad 
because they took down his statue. 
Dixon’s manager proposes an exhibi- 
tion fight in Vegas. “If nothing else, 
you'll have new stories to tell,” he says. 
Rocky sums up his ethos, which is 
the ethos of the entire film franchise: 
“Let me tell you something you already 
know,” he says to his son. “The world 
ain’t all sunshine and rainbows. It’s a 
very mean and nasty place, and I don’t 
care how tough you are, it will beat 
you to your knees and keep you there 
permanently if you let it. You, me, or 
nobody is gonna hit as hard as life. 
But it ain’t about how hard you hit. It’s 
about how hard you can get hit and 
keep moving forward, how much you 
can take and keep moving forward.” 
Duke Evers is back in his corner, tell- 
ing Rock to rely on blunt-force trauma, 


ROCKY BALBOA FOUND ROCKY 
a little rounder, much older, 

and without Adrian. She died of 
ovarian cancer a few years prior, 
and Rocky pounded the Philly 
pavement again, this time not 
for exercise but for a trip down 
memory lane. He stopped at the 
ice rink where he took Adrian 
on their first date (opposite). 

At the Lucky Seven Tavern, 

the bartender was Marie, the 
teenage girl he advised to quit 
smoking decades earlier, in 
Rocky. He later offered hera 

job (bottom). Milo Ventimiglia 
played son Robert, now an 
adult (right). 
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punches that will “rattle his ancestors” 
and make Dixon feel like “he tried kiss- 
ing the express train.” Cue the trum- 
pets, cue Bill Conti, cue the dawn and 
the training montage. This time, Rock is 
hoisting kettle bells, heaving kegs, jog- 
ging with anew puppy (named Punchy) 
ina similar gray sweat suit. But he also 
plays his hits, choking down egg yolks, 
walloping the beef at Shamrock Meats, 
and running up the Rocky Steps, this 
time with Punchy. 

At fight time, at the Mandalay Bay 
Resort and Casino in Las Vegas, Rock 
is introduced as the former two-time 
heavyweight champion, with a record 
of 57-23-1, including 54 knockouts. 
The fight goes a full 10 rounds. We see 
Mickey and Adrian in flashback or hal- 
lucination. “You’re a crazy old man,” 
Dixon tells Rock at the start of the 
final round of Balboa’s career. Dixon 
wins on a split decision, but the crowd 
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is chanting Rocky’s name. “Yo, Adrian,” 
Rocky says, back at her graveside. “We 


did it.” 


nd that’s where Rocky’s story 
likely would have ended, if 
not for the persistence of a 
26-year-old USC film school 
graduate named Ryan Coogler, who 
made his name with the 2013 film 
Fruitvale Station, starring Michael 
B. Jordan, about a real-life shooting 
at the Fruitvale BART station in his 
native Oakland. Like thousands of 
other people around the world, Coogler 
had watched the Rocky films with his 
father, who idolized Rocky, and later 
fell seriously ill with a disease that 
caused muscular atrophy. 
“We would watch Rocky II and he 
would cry and stand up and cheer at the 
same spots, every time,” Coogler told 


Deadline. “As I got older and became 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 





TO PREPARE FOR THE DIXON 
fight in Rocky Balboa, Rock 
pumped iron, heaved kegs, 
and jogged with a new puppy 
ina similar gray sweat suit 
(above). At fight time, at the 
Mandalay Bay in Las Vegas, 
writer-director-actor Stallone 
reviewed stage notes with 
Burt Young (opposite, top) 
and took a breather on the 
ropes (opposite, bottom). 





CORNERMAN DUKE EVERS’ 
advice in Rocky Balboa: rely 
on punches that will “rattle 
his ancestors” and make 
Dixon feel like “he tried 
kissing the express train.” 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74 

an athlete, if I had a big football game 
or big basketball game, he would say, 
‘Hey man, c’mon, we'll take five min- 
utes and watch this scene from Rocky 
so you can get fired up’ Then we'd go 
off and I’d play.” 

In Stallone’s office, chockablock 
with Rocky memorabilia, Coogler, 
before Fruitvale Station had been 
released, pitched the reluctant star 
on a spinoff, not a sixth sequel, to the 
Rocky franchise. It would be called 
Creed—with a screenplay cowritten 
by Coogler and Aaron Covington—and 
star Jordan alongside Stallone, whose 
wife, Jennifer Flavin Stallone, encour- 
aged him to consider it. 

Creed opens in Los Angeles in 1998, 
with a young man named Adonis 
fighting in juvenile detention. He is 
Apollo Creed’s son from a brief affair, 
but Apollo died before Adonis was 
born, and soon after, so did his mother. 
Creed’s wife, Mary Anne (played by 
Phylicia Rashad), takes Adonis home 
from juvie and raises him to adulthood, 
when he boxes on weekends in Tijuana. 


Mary Anne tells Adonis: “You are your 
father’s son, and yow’re part of him, but 
it doesn’t mean you have to be him.” 

But Adonis—like Luke Skywalker 
of another film franchise refreshed in 
the 21st century—has unresolved daddy 
issues. So he travels to Philadelphia, vis- 
its the Rocky statue—a family of tour- 
ists is posing in front of it—and then 
goes to an empty Adrian’s Restaurant, 
where he asks Rocky to train him. 
Adonis, who now goes by Donnie, asks 
Balboa who won the secret third fight 
between Rocky and Apollo from Rocky 
ITT. “He did,” Rocky says. 

Rocky visits Adrian’s grave, and 
there’s a newer headstone next to 
it: Paulie’s. He goes to Mickey’s to 
train Adonis and makes him chase 
the chicken. “The chickens are slow- 
ing down,” says Rock, whose son, 
Robert, has “moved to a place called 
Vancouver,” happily escaping his 
father’s shadow. Adonis fights under 
his mother’s name, Johnson, to escape 
the shadow of his father, though news 
inevitably leaks that Johnson is Creed’s 


son, and with Rocky in his corner, he 
becomes the most appealing chal- 
lenger for Liverpool’s prison-bound 
“Pretty” Ricky Conlan (played by the 
former world cruiserweight champ 
Tony Bellew), whose British manager 
tells Johnson: “We would need you to 
change your name to Creed—it’s just 
a formality.” Rocky remains a human 
heavy bag in a hat, still squeezing his 
rubber ball, still cracking eggs, but now 
to cook them over easy. 

Rocky vomits and collapses while 
sparring with Donnie. He has large- 
cell non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma, found 
at an early stage. He needs surgery and 
chemo. “My wife tried that,” he said, 
“and...it didn’t turn out so good.” He 
relents after Adonis says he won't train 
for his fight if Rocky won't fight for his 
life: “I ain’t training if you don’t get the 
treatment. So if I fight, you fight.” 

To the fight, in Liverpool. As Rocky 
films demonstrate, everyone consid- 
ers themselves an underdog, even the 
overdogs. “My father worked on the 
docks,” Conlan says at the prefight 
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ROCKY’S STORY MIGHT HAVE 
ended after Rocky Balboa if 
not for the persistence of Ryan 
Coogler, who pitched Stallone 
a spinoff (opposite, the two on 
the set of Creed). Creed starred 
Michael B. Jordan as Adonis 
(top), Apollo Creed’s son from 
an affair. Apollo died before 
Adonis was born, and so did 
his mother. So Creed’s wife, 
Mary Anne (played by Phylicia 
Rashad, bottom), raised him. 
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press conference, “[Adonis’] father 
was heavyweight champion of the 
world.” Mary Anne has sent Apollo’s 
star-spangled trunks from L.A. “Nice 
shorts, boy,’ Conlan tells Creed as they 
touch gloves. “Too bad your daddy ain’t 
here to fight in them.” 

When Creed is knocked down, and 
apparently out, in the 11th, Rock wants 
to stop the fight, as he should have done 
for Donnie’s father, but they agree to 
fight on; Conlan wins a split decision. 

Back in Philly, Rocky takes Donnie 
to “my favorite place,” the Rocky Steps, 
and as he labors up them—‘“I think 
they added a few more”—he tells him: 
“When you get to the top, you think you 


“[MY DAD] WOULD 
WATCH ROCKY II 
AND HE WOULD 
CRY AND STAND UP 
AND CHEER AT 
THE SAME SPOTS, 
EVERY TIME.” 
—RYAN COOGLER 


can fly,” a wry nod to Bill Conti. 

By now, the view from the steps of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art is 
familiar to millions of people who have 
never been to Philadelphia. “If you look 
hard enough,” Rock says, “you can see 
your whole life from up here.” 

Stallone won a Golden Globe for 
his role. “The last time I was here it 
was 1977,” he said. “It was a long time 
ago.” He thanked Irwin Winkler and 
Bob Chartoff, “who actually mort- 
gaged his house to take a chance ona 
mumbling actor and gave me the shot 
of a lifetime.” As Hollywood luminaries 
like Quentin Tarantino and Will Smith 
stood and cheered, Stallone said, “Most 
of all, I want to thank my imaginary 
friend Rocky Balboa for being the best 
friend I ever had.” 

He would receive an Academy 
Award nomination for Best Supporting 
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Actor as well, but the acting Oscar 
eluded Stallone as it had in 1976, going 
instead to Mark Rylance for Bridge 
of Spies. “Mark who?” tweeted Frank 
Stallone afterward. 


he first image seen onscreen 

in Rocky—the big bang of the 

Rocky cinematic universe— 

is a painting of Christ, in a 
church converted into a gym. That gym 
is called Resurrection A.C, giving the 
film and the franchise its overarching 
theme. When Creed grossed $173 mil- 
lion worldwide, Rocky was once again 
given new life. And so Creed IT, released 
in 2018 with a screenplay co-credited to 
Stallone, opens in Kyiv, Ukraine, with 
a watch-capped, fingerless-gloved 
fighter heading out on a dawn training 
run. It’s not Rocky this time, but Viktor 
Drago, Ivan’s son. 

Donnie Creed is the heavyweight 
champ, holding the same belt his father 
and his trainer held. But in Kyiv, this 
unknown menace, Viktor Drago, is 
unloading cement, for work, and met- 
aphorically in the ring on opponents. 

Rocky visits Adrian’s grave and tells 
her he hasn’t seen their son, “Bobby,” 
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in years. Drago and his fighter son visit 
Philly and venerate the Rocky statue, 
like any good tourists. We learn that 
Drago’s life took a bad turn after he 
fought Rocky all those years ago. His 
wife, Ludmilla (Brigitte Nielsen), left 
him. Rocky says: “That’s like a million 
years ago.” Drago: “Like yesterday to 
me... Because of you I lose everytheeng.” 
Echoing his line to Rocky in the ring, 
Drago tells his old rival: “My son will 
break your boy.” 

So it’s Creed versus Drago at the 
Barclays Center in Brooklyn. “It all feels 
so Shakespearean,” says HBO blow-by- 
blow announcer Jim Lampley. Viktor 
pummels Donnie but delivers the fin- 
ishing blow while Donnie is down 
on his knees, a clear disqualification. 
Donnie is still champ. 

Donnie’s fiancée, Bianca (Tessa 
Thompson), gives birth to Rocky’s 
goddaughter, Amara. Rocky greets her 
with, “Yo.” 

The inevitable rematch with Viktor 
Drago will be in Moscow. Rock has 
Donnie training in the desert. Donnie, 
the champ, is a 25-1 underdog. Drago 
dominates through five rounds, but 
Creed absorbs the beating. Viktor is 





DONNIE FOUGHT UNDER HIS 
mother’s name, Johnson, 

to escape the shadow of his 
father, though news leaked 
that Johnson was Creed’s son. 
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still fighting dirty, hitting after the bell, 
and when Donnie knocks his opponent 
down—and “Gonna Fly Now” sounds 
for the first time in this film—Drago 
gets back up. When Drago falls for the 
second time, Ludmilla leaves her ring- 
side seat in disgust. Viktor Drago rises 
yet again—Resurrection A.C.—but as 
Donnie pummels him in a corner, Ivan 
Drago does what Rocky should have 
done all those years ago on behalf of 
Apollo in 1985: He throws in the towel. 

Still the heavyweight champ, 
Donnie visits Apollo’s grave while 
Rocky visits his own son, Robert, in 
Vancouver. Rocky meets his grand- 
son, Logan, and Apollo gets to meet his 
eranddaughter, Amara. 

All of these fictional births and 
deaths were reflected in real life. 
Burgess Meredith died in 1997, when the 
New York Times reminded readers that 
Mickey Goldmill “renewed his popu- 
larity, [but] represented only a small 
part of a richly varied career,’ from the 
1939 film adaption of Of Mice and Men 
to Hamlet on the radio. When John G. 
Avildsen died in 2017, headlines touted 
his two massive hits: not just Rocky, but 
also The Karate Kid. Sage Stallone, who 
played Robert in Rocky V, died in 2012 
at age 36 of a heart attack brought on 
by atherosclerosis. “Time, hopefully, 
will heal,” said his devastated father, 
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“and you try to get through it.” Tommy 
Morrison, who played Tommy Gunn 
in that same film, died in 2013 at age 44 
after a deeply troubled life. 

Years of wearing makeup that made 
his eyes look battered has left Stallone 
nearly without eyebrows, he has said. 
But the star has otherwise endured— 
he turned 75 in 2021—and so have his 
favorite reptiles. In 2019, he posted on 
Instagram a photograph of Rocky’s 
pet turtles, Cuff and Link. They were 
still alive, and appeared to be thriving, 
nearly 45 years after they appeared in 
the film that started a franchise the 
equal of any in cinema history. The 
eight Rocky movies have grossed more 
than $1.5 billion worldwide. Rocky 
stands alongside James Bond, Luke 
Skywalker, and Batman in the pan- 
theon of immortal film characters. 

Stallone had $106 when he wrote 
Rocky in 1975. In 2021, he put his 
21,000-square-foot Beverly Park home 
on the market for $85 million. In addi- 
tion to his robe, Rocky’s black hat is 
now in the Smithsonian National 
Museum of American History. Other 
items, including the black leather jacket 
from Rocky that came from Stallone’s 
personal wardrobe, were auctioned by 
Heritage Auctions. 

When Muhammad Ali screened 
Rocky IIT with Roger Ebert, the champ, 











THE HEAT WAS ON. IN PREPA- 
ration for the rematch with 
Viktor Drago in Creed II, Rocky 
trained Donnie in the scorch- 
ing desert. This montage’s 
eJalie-lmalrelalicclseeeauitareliale | 
sledgehammer into sand, jog- 
ging down a desolate highway, 
lokvelaeliaremirt=rel(alat-Mey-li Mali em ce) 
id al-Mcol sComm-Talel olUlavelal late - Bi t-(o.4 
of tires (opposite). As if that 

rel folaM mar \-Maliaime ty elinvemiolm-lis 
Tarelere apm PLelalal(-e-lexem (Ulan) ef=xe 
into a pool, with weights, and 
underwater shadowboxed. 
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who enjoyed the film, said afterward: 
“For the Black man to come out supe- 
rior would be against America’s teach- 
ings. I have been so great in boxing 
they had to create an image like Rocky, 
a white image on the screen, to coun- 
teract my image in the ring. America 
has to have its white images, no mat- 
ter where it gets them. Jesus, Wonder 
Woman, Tarzan, and Rocky.” A third 
Creed film is scheduled for release in 
late 2022, indoctrinating yet another 
generation in the Rocky mythology 
and once again centering a Black 
man as the hero of this endlessly res- 
surected franchise. 

Stallone has long envisioned an epi- 
sodic Rocky prequel series, set in the 
1960s and destined for a streaming plat- 
form, a medium that didn’t exist when 
he first put pen to notebook paper in 
1975. But, of course, Rocky streams 


every day, in a manner of speaking, at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, liv- 
ing on in the tourists who run up its 
steps in emulation of their hero, and 
Stallone’s, who said of Rocky: “The best 
friend you ever had was some charac- 
ter that just popped out of your mind, 
someone who was always there when 
things got rough.” 

One of the most moving scenes in 
the entire Rocky oeuvre has no actors, 
because it isn’t acted. Alongside the end 
credits of Rocky Balboa plays footage of 
regular Joes running in triumph up the 
Rocky Steps. Joggers, tourists, cyclists, 
Eagles fans, Flyers fans, Phillies fans— 
and the Phillie Phanatic mascot—are 
joined by Seahawks fans, roller skaters, 
and schoolgirls, all of them sparring 
and running in place and shadowbox- 
ing as “Gonna Fly Now” plays on and 
on, triumphantly, into eternity. e 





IT WAS CREED VERSUS DRAGO IN 
an inevitable rematch in Moscow 


that featured cornermen witha 


history (opposite). Viktor fought 


dirty, but Creed found another 


gear and sent Drago to the canvas 


(this page) twice. 
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“IF YOU LOOK HARD ENOUGH,” 
Rocky told Donnie at the top 

of the steps, “you can see your 
whole life from up here.” 
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IN ROCKY III, BALBOA FOUGHT 

wrestler Thunderlips, played 


in ~ _ by Hulk Hogan, in a charity 
ss Spectacle (this page), and twice 


‘ met Clubber Lang, played by | 
eae Mr. T (opposite). “Don’t give 
2 this sucka no statue,” Lang said 
¥S4 at Rocky’s statue unveiling. 


“Give him guts.” Oh, surely he 
_ knew that Rocky had guts. 






















FIGHTING GOLIATHS 


The recurring Rocky storyline—as a television announcer shrieks in Rocky IV, 
just before Rocky squares off with lvan Drago—is “a true case of David and Goliath!” 
Rocky’s opponents, of course, were always giants. 





THUNDERLIPS is a biceps-smooching 
villain in tighty-whiteys who stands 
“nearly seven feet, weighing 390 
pounds,” though fans will recognize him 
as the slightly more diminutive real-life 
wrestler who plays him: Hulk Hogan. 
Thunderlips Is a clinical narcissist even by 
professional wrestling standards, “a man 
who calls himself the Ultimate Object of 
Desire” and a “Mountain of Molten Lust.” 
He is half man, half tan—the kind of bully 
that Rocky likes to take down a peg. 
Rocky agrees to “fight” Thunderlips 


ina boxing-wrestling exhibition, with all 
the proceeds going to a children’s charity, 
even though he looks eye-to-chest with 
his nemesis, who didn’t get the memo 
that it was all in fun. Thunderlips, his 
platinum-blond mustache quivering 

with bloodlust, throws Rocky into the 
ringside seats while Mickey grimaces in 
pain, having heart trouble. Lips is choking 
Rock when Paulie—newly employed in 
Balboa’s corner—pulls a page from the 
wrestling handbook and breaks a chair 
over Thunderlips’ back. Rock puts Lips 


ina chokehold and throws him out of the 
ring as the emcee—artist LeRoy Neiman— 
declares the match a draw. 


CLUBBER LANG is watching the 
Thunderlips fight from ringside. Lang has 
a mohawk, a grouchy disposition, and 

a penchant for calling people “sucka” 
and “chump” and “fool,” as when he tells 
a television reporter before his second 
fight against Rocky at Madison Square 
Garden: “No, | don’t hate Balboa. But | 
pity the fool.” 
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Lang is played by Mr. T, a former 
bodyguard and bouncer from Chicago 
who competed to be named the toughest 
bouncer on an NBC reality show called 
Games People Play. Mr. T was born 
Lawrence Tureaud, and his mohawk, 
and the phrase “I pity the fool,” would 
become trademarks. Literally so in the 
case of the catchphrase, which Mr. 

T would register and use in personal 
appearances for decades. 

Lang knocks Rocky out in the 
second round of their first fight, but 
the rematch is another story. Rocky 
is down to 191 pounds—“he looks 
like a middleweight,” says the TV 
commentator—which is more than 
AO pounds less than Lang, who shoves 
Rock’s new trainer, Apollo Creed, and 
calls him a “sucka.” Suffice to say it won’t 
end well for Lang, though there isa 
happy ending for Mr. T, who landed 
the role of B.A. Baracus on the 1980s 
TV series The A-Team. 


IVAN DRAGO, played by the Swedish 
actor Dolph Lundgren, is a Soviet killing 
machine and Olympic gold medalist, 
though Rocky IV came out in 1985, 

a year after the actual Soviet Olympic 
team boycotted the Summer Olympics in 
L.os Angeles. 

That anachronism notwithstanding, 
the brush-cut Drago, a suspected 
anabolic steroid cheat nicknamed the 
Siberian Express, arrives in the U.S. 
with his Russian wife, Ludmilla (played 
by Brigitte Nielsen), also a famous 
Olympian, as aswimmer. Nielsen, who 
is Danish, was engaged to Stallone while 
Rocky IV was being shot and got married 
to him after its release. 

Drago’s manager, Nicoli Koloff, 
announces In a heavy accent that 
signified movie bad guys in the Cold 
War: “If possible, we would like to have 
an exhibition bout with your famous 
champion, Rocky Balboa.” Rocky can’t 
possibly compete against Drago, whose 
manager warns: “The result’s quite 
obvious: whatever he hits, he destroys.” 
And while Rocky does the destroying, 
he says of Drago in Creed Ii: “He broke 
things in me that ain’t never been fixed.” 
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IN ROCKY IV, BALBOA AVENGED 
the death of Apollo Creed, the 
eoelime)m- Baelelalelicelthy-a(amacelan 
Ivan Drago, played by Dolph 
Lundgren (top). He met protégé- 
iigut-lelre)elelelil-uimleiili baci 
(bottom left) in Rocky Vand 
undefeated Mason Dixon 
(bottom right) in Rocky Balboa. 





TOMMY GUNN isa young fighter witha 
blond mullet who looks and sounds like 
the former Dallas Cowboys quarterback 
Troy Aikman. He Is played by the 
professional boxer Tommy Morrison, 
who would defeat George Foreman in 
real life to become the WBO heavyweight 
champion in 1993, three years after 
Morrison’s character won the title in 
Rocky V. 

Gunn has traveled all the way from 
his native Oklahoma to ask his hero 
to mentor him, and Rocky agrees, but 
his kindness goes unreciprocated. 
Tommy Gunn—rebranded as Tommy 
(The Machine) Gunn—is lured away 
by the Don King-like promoter George 
Washington Duke—who is at once 
ridiculous, unscrupulous, and deliciously 
duplicitous, to use the kind of language 
Duke favors. 


MASON DIXON (the former light 
heavyweight world champion Antonio 
Tarver) is a Tampa native, now fighting 
out of Las Vegas, who owns the world’s 
lamest nickname—the Line—and the 
world heavyweight championship belt. 
Despite his unblemished record—33-0 
with 30 knockouts—he’s lost his mojo 
and his fan base by fighting a bunch of 
palookas for easy money. So he fights 
Rocky in an exhibition at Mandalay Bay 
Resort and Casino in Las Vegas, “with 
part of the proceeds going to charity.’ 
Promoter Lou DiBella bills it as Skill vs. 
Will, which is all Balboa has left, to hear 
the pundits tell it. Rocky is heavier than 
ever, at 217, but still lighter than Dixon, 
who weighs 221 and is not in great 
shape, but has a great height and reach 
advantage. “I’lldo my best to carry you,” 
Dixon tells Rocky before the fight. “Make 
sure you Save face.” Oh, dear. He hasn't 
been watching the Rocky movies, has he? 
When Dixon says, “I don’t get scared,” 
the viewer thinks of Rocky’s soliloquy, 
from Rocky V, on the salutary benefits of 
fear. Dixon is so disliked by fight time that 
just before the first bell rings, he is jawing 
ringside with a taunting Mike Tyson. The 
fight goes the distance, but Dixon joins 
Clubber Lang and Apollo Creed as the 
only fighters to defeat Balboa on film. 
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YRY OF ROCKY BALBOA 
hrough eight movies 

~ and counting that follow a 

_ rags-to-riches-to-rags-to-riches 
storyline. These days, Rocky, 
now older and wiser, but still 
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hat (here in Creed II), spends his 
time outside the ropes training 
Adonis Creed, Apollo’s son. 
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Butkus, here on the set of Rocky, was Stallone’s own bull mastiff 
and appeared in two Rocky movies. Said Stallone: “It was his idea 
to write Rocky, but don’t tell anyone.” 
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